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THE LITERARY SIDE OF CLASSICAL TEACHING 

In the good old days, not so long past, we did not worry much about 
literary instruction in the classics. Or if we did, it was easy to pass on the 
responsibility for it. The high school was there to furnish raw material for 
the college, and the college for the graduate school. It did not concern us 
much, until recently, that an ever-increasing proportion of the raw material 
was never used by anyone, and remained raw, just as we left it. Nor did we 
often stop to think that whatever the other results of our instruction, there 
was one thing which we always succeeded in doing, whether the language was 
pursued one year or six — we formed the pupil's habits of study in it and his 
attitude toward his work, and to the degree to which we influenced him, his 
attitude toward all his intellectual pursuits, of whatever kind. 

But the times are changing. Conditions without and reflection within 
have gradually impressed us with the need of doing the thing in each year of 
the course as if that were to be the pupil's last. Like the itinerant saver of 
souls we feel the responsibility of having those who sit before us constantly 
prepared for the end which may come at any time. And this new feeling of 
responsibility has proved to be the best of tonics. It is transforming a dis- 
cipline that to some appeared all but dead into new and healthy life. 

But as to the literary side of classical instruction, especially in the first 
years of the high school, many of us will still have our doubts. We realize 
how short the time is, and how difficult the task of giving the ordinary pupil 
an even half-way respectable reading knowledge of the author he studies. 
And without the ability to read fluently, we are apt to think, all attempts to 
deal with these authors as literature are prima facie an impossibility. We 
know that we read and speak and write English before we appreciate its 
literary qualities, and draw our conclusions for Latin and Greek accordingly. 
But is this a necessary conclusion, or even a fair one ? And are we not, by 
assuming its validity, robbing our pupils and ourselves of much that rightly 
belongs to us and them? 

The slow, painful methods which are necessary in dealing with the lesson 
in high-school Latin, for instance, put some obstacles in the way of a literary 
treatment of what is being read, it is true. There is no immediate chance to 
view the thing as a whole, or to get the total effect or purpose of a lengthy 
work. But certainly this does not preclude the possibility of holding before 
the pupil's mind constantly the essence of what has already been read, and of 
dealing with his daily lesson in the light of what has gone before. And when 
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the work is finished in this way, there is the final reward of a deep, clear view 
of the whole which is unknown to a swifter reading. 

Moreover, the very difficulty of the labor required to master the language, 
and get the meaning of a limited amount at a time, holds out the opportunity, 
yes, the necessity, of treating everything in an intimate way. Literary 
appreciation does not all depend on the mass. A most important part of it 
lies in close observation of detail, of fine shades and turns and half-hidden 
meanings and all the varied suggestions to which the more cursory reader, 
whose mind has never been trained to close work, will in most cases remain 
a lasting stranger. This is one point in which the teacher of the classics is 
fortunate beyond his fellows who teach English or the modern languages. 
The very nature of the material with which he works in his teaching brings 
with it an intensity of effort and a concentration which they can often secure 
only by external compulsion, if at all. 

To be sure, that wider acquaintance with a variety of forms and productions 
which is possible in English is not possible in the original Latin or Greek, 
within the same limited time. But it is at least an open question whether 
close familiarity and deep absorption in a limited field cannot do more toward 
forming clear standards of excellence, and will not tend to give the mind more 
of that sensitiveness to what is fine and good which we call appreciation. At 
any rate this is the theory which underlies most of our advanced instruction, 
and if that is founded on a sound basis, the literary work which is possible in 
the classics is necessarily on a sound basis also. Of course, we will all agree 
that outlook is necessary as well as minute inspection. This merely means, 
however, that we need both literary instruction in English and literary instruc- 
tion in the classics, and this for the sake of standards and general training, as 
well as for the more comprehensive acquaintance to be gained. 

Some teachers contend that the success of literary instruction is largely 
or entirely a matter that depends on the pupil's aptitude for it, and that 
there are some, yes, many, on whom all efforts in this direction are thrown 
away. Particularly firm is the conviction that high-school pupils are too imma- 
ture to appreciate anything so far beyond them as a classical masterpiece. It 
seems to the writer that neither of these points is well taken. Individuals 
differ, of course, and it is the amount and kind of progress they make from the 
point where they start that we must keep our eye upon, not the failure of this 
or that individual to move in exactly the way preconceived by the teacher, 
possibly from his own vastly different experience. When we are reading for 
our own amusement or edification, it is perfectly justifiable to set up any 
standard we like, but as instructors our course and our goal must be very 
largely modified and determined by the pupils whose shaping and guidance 
we have undertaken. 

Much the same might be said with reference to the remark that high- 
school pupils are too young and the classics too far beyond them to permit 
any full realization or appreciation of their meaning. We must remember 
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that, while they are children and immature, they are being trained to become 
grown up men and women, nevertheless, not to remain boys and girls. And 
the problem before the teacher is not met by simply puerilizing the matter or 
method of instruction, nor on the other hand by remaining stiffly seated on 
the grown-up's throne, and heaving sighs of despair at the degeneracy of these 
latter days. 

The practice of many teachers to wait till they reach Virgil before they 
take account of the literary qualities of the author is easy to understand but 
not at all necessary. The growth of a literary feeling does not require the 
possession of a great masterpiece any more than the growth of a feeling for 
nature must wait for the presence of the mountains and the sea. Much can 
be done to make a beginning even in the first year of Latin. The vocabulary 
is not simply a dull task invented for the mortification of the flesh, unless you 
choose to have it so. It may be a cage filled with living things, waiting only 
to fly forth, with songs of joy or terror, each one an interesting individual being, 
distinct from all its fellows. There is no reason at all why teacher and pupil 
should not have and display their likes and dislikes, and have their friends 
and aversions even among this company. That is one thing which lies along 
the road toward a feeling for literary values. 

And what an opportunity there is in Caesar even, not only in his characters 
and their human deeds and characteristics, but in nearly every detail of the 
grammar. How impatient he appears at times of the less important pre- 
liminaries, when he piles them up man-high in helpless, stunted ablative 
absolutes, until he finally gets to the real point which is worthy of a good round 
indicative or subjunctive. And when he comes to a place where he has a 
good many things to say at once, what a show he makes of being busy as he 
throws into his sentence the unhewn blocks of the historical infinitive. Some- 
times, we will admit, he may not have had time to lick them into shape, 
but we cannot help suspecting him when we recollect that it was all written 
for home consumption. Or think of the complaisant mediocrity of Nepos who 
could take such evident pride in his little biographies, unconscious of how he 
overworks his pet phrases, when he repeats his quo factum est ut page after 
page and introduces his sentences by namque, nam, and autem, as if he were 
reciting specimens in a grammar. And how economical and matter of fact 
a race must have been which would not support an article, and saved the 
possessive pronoun and the infinitive esse, to say nothing of the pronominal 
subject, wherever it could. And all these are only matters of grammar. 

The youthful imagination works easily, if it receives the least encourage- 
ment. And it needs scarcely more than a hint here and there, and a little 
sympathetic co-operation, to cause the detail even in authors like Caesar and 
Nepos to stand out distinctly and vividly. A class can be made to forget the 
length of the hour and everything else, if you get them to realize the back- 
ground and conditions of the action they read of. It is such things as these, 
the creation of vigorous images in their minds, coupled with good, strenuous 
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work which is not beyond their strength, that will make them stick to their 
Latin in spite of much on the outside. Their view of what they read may not 
be a grown man's view, but an intimate interest and delight in it will lay the 
foundation for something that will be a possession forever. 

There is still another side of classical instruction which is of especial value 
to literary training. Appreciation, absorption, reception is but half. Who- 
ever stops with mere reading is like a man who is forever fed and never makes 
use of his strength. Surely one thing that makes elementary instruction in 
the classics such an unsurpassed means of training is that it constantly requires 
that a use shall be made of acquisition, that thoughts shall be put into practice, 
that to accumulation shall be added a positive, creative goal. Much reading 
may make a very dull and helpless person of one. But the necessity of pro- 
ducing a translation, of using all the resources and taxing all the strength one 
has in the effort to construct something of one's own, should lead to a habit 
and desire to be positively efficient which will later bear fruit in all the con- 
cerns of life. 

The specifically literary value of translation lies in the opportunity for the 
creation of standards of performance. And it is here that, in spite of all, 
most teachers fall farthest short of making the most of their work. If we do 
not succeed in arousing in even the dullest and least promising pupil some 
occasional satisfaction and pride in what he has done, we miss one of the most 
important motive forces that might help him and us. In dealing with language 
and literature we are dealing with an art, and the goal should, as in all arts, 
be to produce something as finished as may be, not merely to turn out raw 
material or to work by the piece. Thoughtful students of our industrial 
system find one of its worst features in this very absence of interest on the 
part of the individual in the finished product, and they would fain go back, 
so far as possible, to the old system of handicrafts as a remedy. What shall 
we say of the teacher of the classics who year after year has his pupils do 
nothing but stunts in grammar, and has them thinking of nothing but how they 
can best dispose of their raw material at the examination ? For the difficulty 
in classical instruction is not inherent as it is in the factory system. It is 
not hard, but easy, to imbue our pupils with a desire to produce results that 
shall have some of the marks of perfection, and to help them feel the joy when 
they succeed measurably in reaching their own ideal. And we must not be 
deterred by a fear that all this is unsubstantial, mere froth and flourish. A 
high standard of performance among our citizens, a pride in what they do, 
and a feeling that the reward lies in the doing of a thing and not in the returns 
from without, would go far toward curing many of our national ills. 

The departments of drawing and manual training have periodical exhi- 
bitions of the products of their pupils, which help immensely to give the young 
aspirant confidence in himself and to get a true estimate of his powers. Should 
it not be possible, in some way or other, to introduce this valuable feature into 
the training of students in the classics ? 
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Finally, as many of the teachers suggest, perhaps the most important 
factor in success on the literary side of classical teaching is in the teacher's 
own attitude. The elements entering into it are so varied, many of them are 
so intangible, that they are often best conveyed by intimation and suggestion. 
If the teacher is a living example of what a page of Latin or Greek can mean 
to a human being in all its fulness of light and power, the class will not be slow 
to see that he is teaching something which is supremely worth while for them 
as well. 

Below, as usual, we give extracts from expressions by teachers, which, 
reflecting their own experience and thought, have already been freely used as 
the basis for the foregoing remarks. 

i. Literary appreciation is a foolish dream unless based on grammar and vocabu- 
lary. 

2. A clear understanding of what the author is trying to say is the essential 
feature; if what he says then deserves appreciation, the student will apprehend it 
directly and without intermediary. An effective, spirited, and carefully conceived 
translation is of the utmost value. 

3. We read too much. Read less and do it better, and re-read to get continuous 
effect. 

4. I think the main reason why pupils do not appreciate the literary value of 
authors is that they do not feel the works as wholes, but simply do the bit appor- 
tioned day by day. 

5. The chief obstacle is the increasing pressure of the college examinations, 
which compel an emphasis on the non-literary side. 

6. It is personality, not rules or processes, that will transmit an appreciative 
taste for good literature. The teacher must have a cultured appreciation and liking 
for literature himself, or he cannot beget them. 

7. I believe teachers of Latin need to get away from the critical research attitude 
below graduate work, and read and teach for the pure human pleasure. 

8. Making it manifest at every step that accurate scrutiny of the boldest gram- 
matical facts leads straight to the truest and keenest appreciation of and relish for 
the beauties of style. 

9. The writing of essays and appreciations of the books read, and constant open 
discussion of the subject-matter in class. 

10. I regularly study some small part of the author read from the literary side, 
using the ordinary methods employed in English; but I must confess that I have to 
do most of the work. 

11. We do not begin soon enough with the literary training. We need not wait 
till we get through with the drudgery. 

12. Parsing, analyzing, etc., is important and necessary, and I believe in it as 
much as anybody — at the proper time. But to devote precious time to subjunctives 
and ablatives in Horace is almost tragic. 

13. By pointing out definite instances of literary skill or awkwardness in the 
authors studied; by reading to the class other authors' treatment of similar or sug- 
gested themes, or having the class read them; by demanding a definite reason for 
liking or disliking a particular word or passage. 
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14. Reading poems that have the same persons and events mentioned in them as 
we find in our texts, to see what use modern authors have made of the same material. 

15. By laying stress upon the word-order, thought sequence, "syntax in action," 
the general content of the author's work. To my mind not enough attention is paid 
to translation. 

16. Before a fine passage is reached the student should be made acquainted with 
the necessary details and allusions that go to its understanding and appreciation, e.g., 
before reading the passage on Marcellus in the sixth book of the Aeneid, the student 
should be acquainted with the imperial family. 

17. The writing of abstracts, written translations in the best possible English, 
metrical translations, the reading in public of Greek plays with the parts taken by 
students. A statement at the beginning of almost every lesson of what has gone 
before. 

18. A series of systematic studies may be worked out in notebooks, discussing 
the main artistic features of the piece of literature in hand. 

19. Pointing out the beauties in form and thought and comparing them with like 
features in our own language. 

20. I endeavor to read only authors worth while. I generally have the class vote 
on the next author to be read after I have pointed out the qualities of those I have 
under consideration. 

21. The chief difficulty is the bad language and loose thinking of home and street 
and campus. Students take little or no pride in the language they use — often the 
professors do not. 

22. The instructor must have literary appreciation and taste and must know 
Greek and Latin literature well enough to estimate the quality of what he is reading, 
and thus interpret by every means available. 

23. If I appreciate the literary features of the passage we are studying, I can 
make the students appreciate it. I don't know how it's done. 

24. Thorough interpretation along lines of ancient life and art; insistence on 
reading in the original; connection of the classics with modern literature; dwelling 
on what appeals to me. 



